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YULE GREETING 
FROM W. 


R. HEARST 


December, 1933 


PILOT MAL L_ FREEBURG RECEIVES FIRST AIR MAIL MEDAL OF HONOR 


CAPITOL TRIP 
OF ALPA HEAD 
IS DESCRIBED 


President Behncke Reviews 
Situation to Date and De- 
tails Complete Program 


EXPECT RULING 
Pilots Praised for Their Com- 
mendable Fight During 
Pay Argument 


By DAVID L. BEHNCKE 

I have just returned from Wash- 
ington after spending all of my 
time there since the first week in 
August with the exception of ap- 
proximately three weeks which 
were spent at Headquarters. 

It has been a long, strenuous 
fight; much longer, in fact, than 
we had even imagined possible at 
the start. As a matter of fact, we 
had figured that two weeks would 
end the code hearings and close up 
the entire matter, insofar, as 
Washington was concerned. But to 
our disappointment, we found that 
things were just barely under way 

the two week period. We are all 
quite familiar with what took place 
during the code hearings and the 
unselfish efforts put forth by the 
first ‘committee of pilots who went 
to Washington to fight the unfair 
provisions of the code which the 
companies were attempting to im- 
on the piloting profession. 

Pilots Win Point 

We were successful in being ex- 
cluded from the code after a 
lengthy and somewhat bitter series 
of events. We were aided in this 
fight, to a large extent, by the press 
which has been very friendly to 
the pilots. William Randolph 
Hearst manifested a great personal 
interest in the situation because of 
his sincere interest in National De- 
fense. Finally, it was announced in 
Washington that the pilots would 
be excluded from the provisions of 
the code as to wages and hours. 

It should not require a great 
deal of imagination for our mem- 
bers to realize what would have 
happened to the piloting profession 
had we not put up this fight during 
the Code hearings. Even those 
members who are just mildly in- 
terested in their Association, or 
even those who are totally indiffer- 
ent, cannot help but realize what 
has been done and what would 
have happened had we not taken 
the steps which were practically 
forced upon us. 

Certain company officials even | 
now become annoyed and exasper- | 
ated when we refer to the parts 
pertaining to the pilots, in the or- 
iginal draft of their proposed code. 

(Continued on Page 3, Col. 5.) 
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Two New Appointments 
In Aeronautics Branch| 


Announcement has been made | 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce of the 
appointment of Lloyd Juelson, | 
former Eastern Air Transport pilot, | 
as aeronautical development expert 
and Joe Shumate as assistant chief, 
general inspection service. 

For three and one half years, | 
Lloyd flew between New York and 
Washington, first. for the Luding- 
ton line and later for E. A. T. 

He has more than 6,000 hours | 
to his credit and is a member of | 
the Caterpillar Club, having to bail | 
out of a flaming racing plane dur- 
ing a meet at Memphis in 1928. | 


ito carry baskets of food and toys. } 








“PRESIDENT i ee 


Left to right—David L. 


master-general; 








Photo Courtesy of Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
Behncke, president of ALPA; W. W. Howes, 2nd asst. postmaster-general; 
Roosevelt, presenting medal, which is first of its kind ever presented; J. M. Donaldson, deputy asst. post- 
Rep. Clyde Kelly (Pa.); Pilot Mal Freeburg, receiving medal; 


Pres. 


S. A. Cisler, supt. air mail. 
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Chicago Tribune Says Event 
Was Best in 25 Years; 
Thanks ALPA 


By CAPT. BENJ. B. LIPSNER 
Thanks to you — the Aviation 
Industry -— for making it possible 


to needy homes at Christmas time. 
We have always been proud of) | 
you—more now than ever before. 

When the call went out that the 
Aviation Industry was to be 
ileged to assist in the annual Good 
Fellow campaign, sponsored by 
the Chicago Tribune, there was 
immediate response. Everyone 
wanted to help. As chairman of 
Aviation Good Fellows it was my 
pleasure to tell the story to every 
branch of the industry. There 
was not a shirker. 


Spread Joy 


Happy little tots with glowing | % cision 


The nation owes them much now, and may in the 
#% future owe them many times more. t 


faces; anxious mothers and fa-| | 
thers with tears in their eyes all 
|testify to the generosity and kind- 
|ness of those connected with avia-  ; 
ion. You pilots soared into Chi- 


jeago Sunday, December 24, from 
|all points of the compass, bringing 
|with you your heavily laden bas- 
| kets. 
|corporations gave liberally of your 


You executives of aviation 


money that other baskets might be 


purchased; you women members of | j 
organizations drove| ¥ 
ithe aviators to the homes of the| % > ; 

| , that would adequately express the sincerity of my 


aeronautical 


jneedy. Everywhere there was 100) 
per cent co-operation. Especially | 
do I want to congratulate and} 
|thank the following: 
Aviation Good Fellows 
tive Committee 
David L. Behncke, president, 
Air Line Pilots Assn. 
Jack Oates, Air Line 
Assn. F 
Maurice Roddy, editor, Air Line | 
Pilot 
Dr. Irene Behnke, 
N. and I. W. A. A. 
Chicago Girls’ Flying Club 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


president, | 


, M. A. Roddy, Editor 
; Air Line Pilots Association 
‘4 Chicago, Illinois. 


priv- # 


§ will be decided in the air, 


Execu- | % 


Pilots | ¥ 





ae Se ons a 
Che Ac Hue Pilot is hanoreo to pro 


the distinguished publisher, Mr. William Rando'ph Hearst. 


Sr. Homer Gucek, publisher 


sage of Jr. Hearst. 


December 8, 1933. 


Greetings to the air line pilots. May they prosper 


; and may they multiply. 
We need them not only for present necessities of § 


4 


transportation, 
country. 
The policy of this democracy is not to maintain a 


but for the future defense of our 


# large standing army, even in the essential branch of ¢ 
7 aviation, but to look to the patriotism and devotion # 
; and skill of its citizens to serve it in times of peace and ; 
/ protect it in times of war. 


The next war, if we have one, which God forbid, 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 


Bt is with pleasure that the Air Line Pilot publishes | 
% Jiresident Belnceke’s seasonal greetings to the membership 
g of the Air Dine Pilots Association. 


* 


| wish that it were possible for me to condense 
the brilliance of great men of letters into something 


wishes to you, my fellow pilots, and your families for 


; a most Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


It is also quite impossible for me to tell you how 


much I appreciated the loyal support given by you 4. 
@ and your committees during the recent Washington 
z conferences. It is hoped that the New Year will bring § 


a brighter future for the air line pilot. 


To the families of the brave pilots, who have al- 
¥ ready gone west in the progress of American aviation, % 
E permit me to extend my deepest sympathies and the § 
# consolation that their gallant sacrifices have not been 4 
|# in vain. 


DAVID L. BEHNCKE. 


of the Chicago Herald Z 
and Examiner, added his felicitations to the masterful mes- # 


; member of the 
@ handshake 
t everybody at ease. 
# duced the me 


and some of the brave men § 
* to whom this message comes will determine the de- 4 
#/\very proud of the medal, 


a jmedal was 





AVIATOR HERO 
IS DECORATED 
BY ROOSEVELT 


President Behncke Attends 


Ceremony and Meets 
Pres. Roosevelt 


ALPA MEMBER 


Similar Heroic Acts of Line 


Pilots Under Consideration 
By Post Office 


Mal Freeburg, Northwest Air- 
ways pilot, on December 13th was 
presented by President Roosevelt 
with the first Air Mail Pilot’s Medal 
of Honor for exceptional valor in 
line of duty. 

Attending the presentation cere- 
mony were Congressman Clyde 
Kelly, known as the “Father of Air 
Mail’, who sponsored the bill pro- 
viding for the medal and who suc- 
ceeded in having it passed despite 
considerable unexplianable opposi- 
tion, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General W. W. Howes, Deputy Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General 
J. M. Donaldson, Superintendent of 
the Air Mail Division of the Post 
Office Department, S. A. Cisler and 
David L. Behncke, president of the 


rf Air Line Pilots Association. 
thre iollotwing 4 
Vuletide grectings to the Air Line Pilots Association from | 


Noticed Gatheri« z 

The guests at the presentation 
ceremony met at the office of Mr. 
Cisler at 10:30 A. M. on December 
13th, and from there proceeded to 
the White House, where they were 
required to pass the usual battery 
of guards and identify themselves. 
Eventually they found themselves 


#@\in a spacious reception room, with 


an open fire burning, which ad- 
joined the private office of the 
President. After a short wait, they 
were ushered into the presence of 


@ the President of the United States. 


The President welcomed each 
party with a warm 

immediately put 
Mr. Cisler pro- 
l, which Mr. Roose- 
velt admired.*He then read the ci- 


and 


# tation and presented the medal to 


Mr. Freeburg, who managed to 
bear up nobly under the burden of 


| his honors. 


Mr. Freeburg remarked that he 


#\ was honored to receive the First 


Air Mail Medal but that the honor 
of meeting the President was far 
greater. He said that while he was 
there 
were many pilots flying the air 


§ | lines today who were more deserv- 


ing of it. The president, evidently 


# | pleased, replied that Mr. Freeburg 


had done some fine work and was 
fully deserving of the medal. 
| More Awards 

There are about a dozen cases 


Z | of medal awards before the Post 
; | Office Department, some of which 
{ be undoubtedly receive favorable 


consideration. Up to the present 


Z time, Mal Freeburg is the only air 
$|mail pilot to have received the 


|Medal of Honor. There was con- 
| siderable delay before this first 
presented, due to 
trouble over adoption of a suitable 
| design and it is understood that 


4 |several designs were rejected be- 


fore the present medal was ac- 


E | cepted. 


Regarding the President, David 
Behncke says, “I don’t know the 
impressions of the rest of the party, 
but I was impressed with the 
strength and kindliness of his face. 
He inspires complete confidence. 
His manner is democratic and he 
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AIR PIONEERS 


eee rr, 6 eh 

The Air Line Pilot has, in a brief period of time, taken 
a high place in public estimation, a natural result of facing 
with extraordinary courage what is still to the general 
public, The Unknown. 

He is truly “the pioneer of the last frontier’. The 
conquest of the air, the romance of bridging the gaps in 
the tremendous distances of the United States, the dangers 
and thrills always present in pioneering, have completely 
captivated public imagination. 

The men who have responded to the urge for air pio- 
neering are no different from the pioneers who have de- 
veloped other frontiers. Pioneers are a distinct type. They 
will march on to conquer and develop the unknown with 
a superb disregard to the hardships and hazards on the 
way. But the qualities which make the pioneer are the 
qualities which foster individualism and it is through his 
individualism that the pioneer is in many cases defeated. 

With a dearth of new airways to conquerPthe pioneer- 
ing period is drawing to a close and the pilot who has been 
a pioneer finds himself in a commercial world which, for 
strength and protection, is based on the principle of or- 
ganization. And unless the pilot can adapt himself to this 
new world, unless he can overcome his individualism, or- 
ganize to gain strength to withstand the heat of constant 
competition, he is lost. 

Inevitable changes are entering the air transport in- 
dustry. Where the pioneer formerly questioned, ‘‘Can this 
be done?” the business man now asks, “How much money 
can lmake?” While air transportation is by no means yet 
fully developed, nevertheless progress points the way and 
the pilot must adapt himself at the outset to the necessities 
of commercial enterprise. He must forget his individualism 
if he is to take his justly earned position in the new com- 
mercial structure. To attain and maintain his position in 
air commerce, strength is essential and only through or- 
ganization may this strength be gained. 

An organization for Air Line Pilots of this country has 
been made available through the efforts and sacrifices of 
many outstanding pilot leaders. But the pilot leaders must 
have the support of the rank and file of the pilots. And 
unless honest and sincere support is forthcoming, then the 
tremendous efforts of the leaders will not yield the full 
measure of benefit to the piloting profession. 

We pioneers have always realized that to promote air 
operations on a large scale, capital was needed. Capital 
has invested in this new and rapidly growing mode of 
transportation. The dollar sign has entered the picture. 
To protect the money invested in the industry, the air line 
operators have organized. To protect their position in the 
industry, the pilots have organized, and they must stay or- 
ganized or surrender the standards that it has taken years 
to build. 
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BEWARE OF NICE PEOPLE! 


By EDWARD G. HAMILTON 

Occasionally, in our “hum-drum” existence someone 
breaks out with a bright remark that condenses a world of 
meaning in a few words. Such a one was telegraphed to 
the North American Aviation Pilots’ Committee while they 
were conducting meetings with their officials in New York 
last August. The unknown sender of this telegram simply 
wired “Beware of nice people’. In the light of recent 
events on T. & W. A., it would seem that the sender of this 
telegram has the right to consider himself somewhat of a 
prophet and a sage. No advice could have been more ap- 
propriate or more timely. 

Certain of the T. & W. A. pilots are now busily en- 
gaged in forming a company union, thereby giving the lie 
to General Fechet who, in an article published in AERO 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 
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WIRES APPROVAL 


My councilmen, L. H. Pabst, R.|scene of the controversy, we fully 
K. Smith, J. B. Ducksworth, Frank | realize that he has fought against | } 
B. Kern, John F. Gill and John R./| great odds but has proved himself | 
Armstrong join me in extending thoroughly capable. | 
appreciation of President Behncke| He has won the esteem and ad-| § 
for his sincere and untiring efforts’ miration not only of the Air Line | 
displayed during the recent pay Pilots Association, but also of | 
controversy held in Washington.| prominent leaders in our national 
Having been very close to the capitol.—E. R. Brown, Council 18. 


Strange Tale ALPA ARE AIR 
eld is Fait GOODFELLOWS 


(Continued from Page 1) 











- MINUTE SKETCH 














Daily R. O. D. Sullivan takes his 
plane over the mountains from 
west coast to San Jose, the capitol, 
flying mail and passengers on his Renders Aid 
Pan-American run. Every assistance was given to 

Daily a 12 year old shepherd boy the Aviation Industry by the Chi- Pilot Malone Is an Active 


John Casey and staff, Municipal 
Airport 
JOHN F. MALONE 








watched the flight hidden among cago Tribune and WGN, the i 

his tribal hills. ' Tribune’s radio station. On the Connie and Veteran 
Little did Sullivan realize that day of the arrival of the planes Flier 

his roaring plane spread ‘terror with the baskets 12 stalwart young | 

among the Indians who still believe |Tribune men, from the classified) 4°" F. Malone of Northwest 


that the world is flat and that the |ad department, were on hand and! Airways is.a veteran skyman with 
sun is the creator. }rendered innumerable services. To| some St 5 rs ij 16 
Shepherd Investigates the members of the Lawson Y. M. a boar gery Be — = = 
They kid te helen Sar.dape When |C. A: Glee lily dinette ty Melo SO Ot Reig on 
the plane first came over the hills.|and Mrs. Frank Bennet, and Frank [the St. Paul to Chicago run. 
Finally the wise men held a con-|Holland go our thanks for their) Malone is married and has two 
ference and decided that the|lovely music sung over the port’s children. 
— thing was: the eye of the | amplification system. It was a day | Recently he played the part of 
ireat Spirit that swung daily|to be remembered by all of us. a Good Fellow . 
across the world watching the be-| Let us now pledge ourselves to re- | ea or Sree Se Be Bae 
ings that the Sun had created. new our efforts next Christmas. | Chicago carrying Xmas baskets for 
Everybody was happy with the| Where there was one hasket this | the poor people. This was on the 
decision, except the shepherd boy, | ¥car—let’s make it two in 1934. | occasion of the silver anniversary 
who continued to study the plane.| Phil Maxwell, of the Chicag> |°f the Chicago Tribune Good Fel- 
Eventually, he determined to ven-|Tribune, whose unusually fine co- | lows 
ture to San Jose and find out for|operation is hereby acknowledged, | Malone is chairman of Council 
himself what the strange thing|gave his time and splendid writing No. 1—Northwest Airways. 
could be. ability through the columns of the | 
At San Jose he learned that the | Tribune in such a manner that it! 
strange thing was a machine and|was of tremendous assistance in 
that a man flew in it. He immed-|bringing about successfully the | 
iately sought out the man and dis-|Good Fellowship movement ‘in be-| 
covering Sullivan, he began to ply |half of the aviation industry. 
him with questions. ‘ 








Coast Airplane Officials 
Test Echo Altimeter 


: Los Angeles.—Air company off- 
The boy regarded Sullivan as a , — — ee eee 
god and refused to leave him. He! ie meine a Se, Sen Se ae ae ae Se 
Seat nent the shin ond was hoaye Good Fellows committee are as/Ventor, Dr. L. P. Delsasso of the 
on hand when Sullivan took off and ay George B. Foster, Wal- jee ee 
salon ter Wright, Harry Solomon, Major indicated accurately the distance 

No Such Thing! R. W. “Shorty” Schroeder, L. P. from the ground to an airplane as 

Waele, una evoiiner akan tub Bonfoey, John Casey, George Vest, !ow as ten feet above the earth by 
vats ‘ane. nelle tale Gata So tao —, rer Major Merrill the principle of the returning echo. 
movie, he invited the boy along. ee avid 5... Renee. b. 

“Come with me to town,” said| _ If there are any suggestions for 
Sullivan, “and I'll show you- pic- Aviation Good Fellows for 1934} 
tures that move and talk.” would you kindly send them to me 

Instead of accepting the invita- @4dressed Sovereign Hotel, Chi-| 
tion, the boy’s eyes grew sad and |°#8% Illinois. In closing may the | 
he ran away from Sullivan declar- | ©o™mittee _ thank you again for) 
ing, “you are not the great wise |\YOUr magnificent work. 
man. I was wrong. The wise man 1934 Goodfellows 
would not lie.” The AIR LINE PILOT wishes to 

He fled and returned to his hills. |thank Capt. Lipsner and the Chi-| 
He could understand a flying ma- | cago Tribune for the reception and | 
chine, but talking movies —|public acknowledgement given the | 
NEVER! Air Line Pilots Association for its 
part in the humane program of 
being a Goodfellow. 

The air line pilots are more 
than pleased to pledge themselves | 

A shrimp dinner celebration of|as Goodfellows for 1934. 
both families will mark the sixth; President Behncke 
anniversary of Jerry Marshall and| wij] have more 
Charles Pedley’s first flights as line | baskets.” 
pilots on the Dallas - Fort Worth - 
Hauston-Galveston air line. 

Texas Air Transport inaugurat- | 
ed the service in 1928 with Pit- 
cairn Mailwings, later merging with 
American Airways. Today, they Appointment of Charles A. 
are at the controls of 8 passenger | Rheinstrom as general traffic man- 
Pilgrims flying the 606 miles daily | ager of American Airways to suc- | 
between the two Texas terminals. | ceed F. Warren Oakes Jr., resign- 

ed, was announced rec | 

Read _the AIR LINE PILOT, /| Lester D. Seymour, paren pA 
the official publication of the Air|the air transport company. He will | 
Line Pilots Association, Inter-| direct passenger, mail and express 
national. activities. 


Committee Members 


“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.” 


In Constant Memoriam 
Andert, Paul A.—B. A. T. 
Bigelow, Ed.—Varney 
Bowen, J. E.—T. & W. A. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Brock, Wm. S.—Waiting List 
Cochrane, Robert M.—B. A. T. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—P. A. T. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 

George, Hal—T. & W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—N. A. T. 
Hill, George W.—T. A. C. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. T. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. T. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 

Malick, Forrest E.—N. A. T. 
Montee, Ralph—T. & W. A. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. & W. A. 
Neff, Harold N. A. T. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. & W. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—B. A. T. 
Radoll, R. W.—N. A. T. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—Northwest 
Rust, F. H.—T. A. C. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C-P 
Sharpnack, J. W.—B. A. T. 


Swanson, Axel—A. A. 
Tarrant, Harold R.—N. A. T. 
Vance, Claire K.—B. A. T. 
Wheaton, Harold H.—B. A. T. 





Families of Fliers to 
Celebrate Anniversary | 





says, ‘“‘We 
planes and more 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
POST TO RHEINSTROM | 
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IS DECORATED 
BY ROOSEVELT 


(Continued from Page 1) 
has great personal charm.” 

The Roosevelts are the first First 
Family to become interested 
aviation and actually to fly them- 
selves. This evident interest should 
vo far to remove the obstacles that 
have always obstructed the prog- 
of commercial and military 
iviation. 


AVIATOR HERO. | ; , DECORATED BY PRESIDENT | 





Cite Acts 

Freeburg was decorated by the 
Prestdent for an heroic act per- 
formed when he was flying the 
night mail from St. Paul to Chi- 
cago. Aboard the plane were eight 
passengers, six men and two wo- 
men. Speeding through the air at 
a 2,000 foot altitude, Freeburg 
was startled by sudden vibration of 
the left outboard motor which 
broke loose. Freeburg kept his 
nerve, maintained communications 
with headquarters, and carefully 
manipulated his plane over the 
Mississippi River. He skillfully 
maneuvered and dropped the loose 
motor into the river, and con- 


tinued on to his destination, land- | 


ing his ship and passengers safely. 
Repeats Act 


A few months later, Freeburg) 3 
again stepped into the hero ranks} 
when he landed a disabled passen- | 


ger plane on the Minneapolis-Chi- 
cago run. 
and copilot Martin with him at this 
time. The accident occurred over 
western Salem, Wisconsin, when 
one of the propellers broke and 
smashed one wheel of his landing 
Freeburg made a_ skillful 


gear. 


landing at Salzer Municipal Air- | 


port on one wheel. 
Freeburg is a pilot for the North- 


west Airways, and is a member of | 


the Air Line Pilots Association. 
Another one 
who safely landed his air liner un- 
der handicap and without injury 
to the crew or passengers, is Pilot 
Dean Smith of the American Air- 
ways. 

During the latter part of Novem- 
ber, Pilot Smith accompanied by 
Copilot Carl and Stewardess Kath- 
leen Smith together with nine pas- 
sengers, were 
had to make an emergency land- 
ing in Lake St. Clair. The expert 
manipulation of the controls by 
Pilot Smith prevented a major dis- 
aster. The worst suffered was a 
ducking in the icy waters, when its 
thin covering broke and the body 
of the plane crashed through the 
ice. However, the wings hindered 
it from going to the bottom in some 
30 feet of water. 

Smith Gets Cross 


in | 


He had five passengers | 


of the air heroes | 


forced down, and| 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 











CAPITOL TRIP 
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SAFELY LANDED A 
MAIL PLANE 
ON ONE WHEEL... 
—IJPRIL 12, 1932 





SAVING A PASSENGER 


NEAR TREVINO WIS.. 





CARRYING EIGHT PASSENGERS 
PILOT MAL FREEBURG 


THEN WITH A 
SUBSTITUTE PLANE 
HE COMPLETED HIS 
MINNEAPOLIS-CHICAGO 

RUN, ARRIVING 


CARRYING BOBBY JONES 
AND MANY OTHERS 


C/RCLING AND STOPPING ! 
TRAIN A QUARTER OFAMHE sigs 
BEFORE A BURNING BRIDGE. oH 
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OMY S59 
MINUTES 
LATE. 


TRAIN 


BY 


Sad 





Pilot Smith is a former member | 


of the Byrd Anarctic Exposition. It | 


was because of his admirable work 
with Byrd and Little America, that 
he was awarded the distinguished 
Flying Cross. 

On December 11th, two air line 
pilots flying through a snow storm 
over the Alleghanys “graveyard of 
aviators” were 
their chutes and jump for their 
lives. Dean Burford of Columbus, 
Ohio, took off from Pittsburgh for 
New York in his Transcontinental 
& .Western airplane, messaged at 
2:45 A. M. that his ship was ice- 
crusted in a blinding snow storm, 
and that he would have to jump. 
He landed near Portage. 

Weather Interferes 

A few minutes later, distress 
signals were received from Harold | 
G. Andrews of New York who was| 
fighting westward through the 
storm in another Transcontinental | 
& Western airplane. He first sent 
word that “if it gets any heavier, 
and I lose any more altitude, I will 
have to leave”. This was followed 


forced to take to} 


ris 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
They have even gone so far as to 
|deny bluntly they ever made such 
| proposals. For the information of 
| the membership, we are quoting 
|hereinafter the exact wording of 
-+] \the companies’ proposed code: 

Article Ill. Hours 


a EF 














Pilots—Maximum hours, 35 
per week. 
Copilots—Maximum hours, 


40 per week. 

Article IV. Wages 
Pilots — An hourly or 
monthly rate for flying with 

a guaranteed minimum of 

$60.00 per week. 

Copilots—$35.00 per week, 
minimum rate. 

It is just a simple problem in 
arithmetic to show that the hours 
|of work amount to an average of 
|151-2/3 hours per month for first 
| pilots and 173-1/3 hours per month 
|for copilots. 

Review Events 

To those who do not believe in 
jan organization for mutual protec- 
| tion we recommend that they weigh 
| these facts for a moment, and per- 
haps recent events will take on 
more significance. In other words, 
|ask yourself this simple question, 
| “Regardless of what the decision of 
\the National Labor Board will be 
on wages and hours, where would 
the piloting profession be, at the 
present time if this proposed code 
of the companies, sponsored by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce (which includes American 
Airways, United Air Lines and 
North American Aviation) had 
gone uncontested?” 

It might be added at this point 
that the three operating companies 
referred to above represent prac- 
tically the entire membership of 
|the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
| merce, and they are very well or- 
ganized. Yet they are continuously 
lehjecting to the pilots being or- 
ganized, which seems to us just a 
bit inconsistent. 

At any rate, when the code fight 
$1 | ended, we assumed that our efforts 
|i Washington were practically 
|concluded; at least, for the time 
being. However, our troubles had 
| just begun. The companies had 
| made up their minds to cut the sal- 
|aries of their pilots. After becom- 
jing very closely organized them- 
| selves they unquestionably decided 
that if they could not bring about 
|a lowering of salaries and increase 

in working hours through the Na- 
|tional Recovery Administration, 
they would arbitrarily impose a 
cut. This they did on October 1st. 
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Photo Courtesy of Chicago Daily News. 


| At the same time they came out 
with a flood of publicity in the 








REJECTS PLANS, 
FOR AIRPORT 
AT 26th STREET 


The mayor’s aero commission, 
|meeting at the Morrison hotel ac- | 
cepted a report rejecting the pro-| 
_posed downtown airport between | 
| 26th and 39th streets, Indiana ave- | 
|/nue and Lake Parkway, on the} 
| ground that creation of a lakefront | 
| airport nearer the loop is more de- | 
|sirable. M. C. Meigs, chairman of | 
| the commission, reported that prog- 
|ress on the realization of the lake- 
|front airport has been made. 

Meigs appointed a committee of 
five, headed by Capt. B. B. Lipsner, 
to study the Chicago airport at 
| 63rd street and Cicero avenue with 
|the view of making the port self- 
| sustaining without working a hard- 
|ship on tenants. 











by silence, and then the terse an- | 
nouncement “I’m leaving”. An-| 
drews later telephoned from Roar- | 
ing Springs, that he was safe. 
Forced 300 miles off his course | 
by fog that stretched from New | 
York to Florida, Charlie Myers, | 
pilot on the Atlantic-New York| 
night air mail line, crashed near! 
Savannah recently. Myers was un- 
injured and the mail was saved, 





Pilots Beindorf and 
Park Win at Shoot) 


Successful participants in the 
annual southwest Rifle and Pistol 
Match held at Dallas were pilots S. 
F. Beindorf and Tom Park. Bien- 
dorf won second place and three 
medals, while Park won third place 
and four medals. 








AIR MEDAL 











The above is a reproduction of 
the first Air Medal presented to 
Mal Freeburg by President Roose- 
velt at Washington, D. C., re- 
cently as authorized by Con- 
gress. 
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newspapers to the effect that they 
|had raised the pilots’ salaries. The 
actual facts on the situation, ac- 


‘Maintains Lead 
rl | cordi h : - 
As Air Center rons onimzne om f 


. 
| Had the October Ist rate been 
For the Nation effect during August, the total 


| ne ilots’ payroll would have been 
| According to figures released by Raat cx follows: 


| Walter Wright, superintendent of | American Airways — Increased 

| the Chicago Municipal Airport, | ¢3g9 39. 

Chicago maintained its lead as the) astern Air Transport—Increas- 

World’s busiest and largest airport | .q $1,018.00. 

during 1933. | Transcontinental & Western — 
During the year 135,000 passen- | Practically identical. 

gers passed through the port, which; United Air Lines — Decreased 

represented an increase of 37,000 | $19,308.59 (17%). 

over the preceding year. The re- Western Air Express—Increased 

port shows that 150,000 pounds of | $100.00 to $200.00. 

express were carried in 1933 as Receive “Raise” 

against 53,000 pounds in 1932. | These figures show that United 
Installation of two-way radio| pilots suffered a substantial cut 

control constituted a marked ad-|While on the other lines the new 

vance in the Municipal Airport.|Tate made no appreciable differ- 

The radio system enables a com-|ence. In some cases the pilots had 

plete control and direct supervision |4 slight increase and in some a 


of all airplane traffic. 


|slight decrease. Many pilots re- 


Six tons of Christmas mail were | Ported the same salaries as before 
cleared through the Chicago air-|the so-called “Raise”. 
port in a single day, when more) At about this time a rather un- 
than eighty planes landed from|¢thical piece of work was uncover- 
distant points’ or took off on trans-| ed, in the form of a full page proof 
continental flights. A special 10 | °f an advertisement planned by the 
passenger plane left for Los An-|©°™panies In the event of a pilots’ 
geles with but two pilots aboard | Strike. A copy of this proof has 
and its large cabin piled high with been furnished to all members. 
last minute gifts. A similar special This obviously indicated that the 
left for New York. (Continued on Page 5, Col. 2) 
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This column wishes to join in the handshaking and extend its best 
wishes to the members of ALPA and their families for a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is not only going to be the First Lady | 
air traveller, but she has amibtions of becoming a pilot, having grown | 
tired of sitting behind and watching someone else handle the controls. | 


Mrs. Roosevelt told an interviewer that she has already passed 


the physical examination for a flier. However, the First Lady is going) 
to wait until she again becomes a private citizen before undertaking to| 


learn to fly. 

In line with Mrs. Roosevelt’s ideas, Pennsylvania’s 68-year old 
governor, Gifford Pinchot, recently passed a rigid flying examination 
for a student pilot license. Mrs. Cornelia Pinchot, wife of the execu- 
tive, also passed her test except for vision of the left eye, which may 
be corrected. 


Edwin Markham, 82 year old poet and author of the “Man with a 
Hoe”, took his first airplane ride on his present trip to the west coast. 
The poet flew from Los Angeles to San Francisco to deliver a lecture 
at the University of California. 


According to Edwin T. Woodhall, late of the Special Branch of 
the C. I. D., New Scotland Yard, the Prince of Wales is the world’s 
most widely traveled royal flier. 

“In fact,’’ says Mr. Woodhall, “His Royal Highness finds his air- 
planes invaluable as a means of making necessary public appearances 
and fulfilling social engagements. He has flown in many parts of the 
world and though he has not’as yet made a transatlantic flight, I have 
been informed on good authority that the Prince is seriously consider- 
ing a flight to his ranch in Canada. 





American Airways has just completed a survey showing that the 
average age of air travellers is well more than forty years and that 
the great majority of them travel, not for a lark, but for business. 


Some “youngsters” who recently won their wings as private pilots 
are Arthur Johnson, 52, a Providence, R. I., wholesale grocer, and 
Frank T. Coffyn, 51, of Boston, who first went into the air with Wil- 
bur Wright. 

Both have been voted into membership in the Over-Fifty Club in 
New England, which limits its membership to men over 50 years of 
age, who have flown solo. There are a few members closer to 70 than 
50 years. The club was founded by E. W. Higgins of the Rhode Island 
State airport at Hillsgrove. 





Two thousand acres of the Santa Barbara National forest was de- 
stroyed by fire, but through the use of an airplane the area was seeded 
with clover in two days and saved from excessive rain wash. 





Alex Brun, Cincinnati pilot, has designed a tiny motorcycle as a 
first aid against walking home from a forced landing. The cycle‘is only 
36 inches long, weighs 90 pounds and travels at a speed of 35 miles 
per hour. It is a one cylinder engine and will go 110 miles on one gal- 
lon of gasoline. 

Because of its small size, it will fit easily into a plane. 





As the result of a forced landing on Streatham Common, Denis 
Finlay of the Royal Air Force was compelled to turn a complete somer- 
sault te avoid hitting a baby in a carriage. 

The plane was wrecked but the pilot and baby were uninjured. 

Dr. Haldor Carlson of Chicago, Ill., “prescribes” an airplane ride 
of about 10,000 feet altitude as a cure for the old common cold. 

Whisper, doctor, we know another cure, but that was before the 
one, our doctor used to “prescribe” before repeal. 





Capt. Al Williams, former navy speed flier, believes that the first 
Wright airplane, which is now in the Science M in London, Eng., 
should be returned to this country where it should be established in its 
natural place in the National Museum in Washington. 





The Wright machine realized man’s dream through the ages, and 
is, accordingly, one of the most valued relics in the world. 

Capt. Williams is appealing to the boys and girls of America to 
aid in the campaign to bring back to this country its own brainchild. 


We hear that up in Anchorage, Alaska, Caryl Herman, aged 16 
years, flew solo after 85 minutes of dual instruction, and in the same 
town young Clarence Marsh made his first solo after three hours of 
instruction. 


Members of the Bolivian Air Force do not carry chutes as part of 
their equipment. The reason for this is that due to high altitudes of 
the landing fields and raified air it has been impossible to obtain satis- 
factory results with chutes. 


La Paz, the capital, is 13,000 feet above sea level. 


A record was established for a single plane load when 1,600 
pounds of razor blades were recently shipped by the Quartermaster 
Department of the Army from Fort Hancock to Fort Knox, Ky. 

Miscellaneous cargo brought the load up to 2,000 pounds. 
shipment was made over T. & W. A. and American Airways. 


The 


According to the report made by the commission of Russian 
scientists who studied the data obtained during the soviet stratosphere 
flight, there is virtually no difference between the chemical composition 
of the stratosphere at eleven or twelve miles above the earth and of 
the atmosphere at sea level. 


—M. A. RODDY. 


_THE AIR LINE PILOT 


BOARD GROUP 


Dr. Ralph Greene, Friend of 
Airman, Testifies Regard- 
ing Air Safety 


TRANSPORT PILOT 








President Behncke Com- 
mends Physician for Aid 
During Hearings 


“Company doctor” is a common 
term and the implications are gen- 
erally known. In other words, the 
employee’s physical condition has 
often been found to reflect some 
official’s opinion of him. The “com- 
pany doctor” is a trained physician 
in the employ of some commercial 
enterprise for the purpose of ex- 
amining and furnishing medica 
advice to the personnel of the 
company. If the scope of the com- 
pany doctor would start and stop 
with professional services rendered, 


it would be a very fine thing in-| 


deed, but this is not often the case. 

The company doctors of the air 
lines testified at great length be- 
fore the Fact Finding Committee 
in New York. In their statements 
they gave as their opinion that 
there is no more physical strain to 
the pilot flying 200 miles per hour 


than 100 miles per hour, a conten- | 


tion with which the majority of 
the Fact Finding Committee differ- 
ed very sharply. The company doc- 
tors who made this assertion were 
finally compelled to admit under 


questioning that there was an ad-| 


ditonal strain, both mental and 
physical, with increased speeds. 
Another company doctor 
stated in writing, over his own sig- 
nature, that in his estimation if a 


has | 


December, 1933 
BEWARE OF NICE PEOPLE! | 
(Continued from Page 2) 
VJICEST some time ago, stated that the mental qualifica- 
|tions of pliots were above the average. Even granting that 
a company union is better than none, a premise which to 
(our mind is dubious, the peculiar circumstances surround- 
ing the formation of the T. & W. A. Company Union, the 


|motives and urgings behind this movement, are so trans- 
| parent as not to fool the most guileless of individuals. 


| In a letter dated November 15, Harlan Hull, newly 
|appointed President of the new T. & W. A. Union, says, 
“Our recent manner of dealing with the management with 
‘respect to pay and working conditions has not been en- 
| tirely satisfactory, and because of this fact, it has left some 
disagreeable situations existing between the pilots and 
| management, and therefore, I am inclined to believe that 
'a new method of dealing is in order.”” With all respects to 
Harlan Hull, who no doubt is sincere, let us examine the 
| records. 
| What started this unsatisfactory relationship between 
ithe pilots and their company? Not so long ago, constantly 
‘in fact, the Headquarters of the ALPA was besieged with 
|many cries of, ‘We want mileage — the hourly system of 
|pay is unfair!’ which, of course, it is. And the maiority 
‘of the T. & W. A. pilots were among those who cried long- 
'est and loudest. We naturally assumed that these pilots 
wanted to be paid by the mile. And so, after attempts of 
the local councils had failed, we set about to get what was 
wanted. But we were wrong. Certain of the T. & W. A. 
pilots, it seems, now do not want mileage, and so they form 
a company union that they may have peace at any price. 
With their company demanding that they be paid by 
the hour, and the pilots asking that they be paid by the 
mile, it is only natural that the relations between them 
would be unsatisfactory until this matter was settled. What 
this particular company union actually stands for is 
“throwing in the sponge’ when victory is just within 
reach. 





This home-grown union now states that there is no 
controversy existing between them and their company but 
that when the Labor Board makes its decision their com- 
pany will abide by it. In the meantime they withdraw their 
support from the pilots of the country before the Labor 
Board. They withdraw their moral and financial support 
but will gratefully accept any favors that blow their way. 


pilot cannot fly ninety hours per|They refuse to carry on a fight which they themselves 
month on an air line and bear up| jnjtiated ! Hail to the soft words of T. & W. A. Officialdom! 


ler the strain, he should be fired. | ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
a ‘ns pea a? the ALPA | A good example of an ostrich burying its head in the 


that pilots flying on air lines should Sand, or the three monkeys that neither hear, see nor talk 


be allowed to secure their physical 
examinations from doctors desig- 
nated by the Government to make 


examinations of flight personnel in! 
the territory in which the pilot re- | 


sides. This procedure will prevent 
all of the things the term ‘“com- 
pany doctor” implies. 

Moreover, the general practice 
of aero-medicine will encourage in- 
stead of stifle this very necessary 


study. If aero-medicine passes into | 


the hands of a certain few com- 
pany doctors, it is logical to con- 
clude that its progress will be 
greatly restricted, for it will be 
narrowed down to the opinions of 
a certain few doctors in the em- 
ploy of the major air lines, and the 
opinions of these doctors are very 
often largely the opinions of their 


employers. 
There are now approximately 
350 doctors who have obtained | 


Government licenses for the prac- | 


tice of aero-medicine. They are 


evenly distributed throughout the | 
and | 
examine flight per- | 


and available 


to 


country 
qualified 
sonnel. 

Dr. Ralph Greene of Jackson- 


are 


ville, Florida, prominent specialist | 
in brain and spine diseases, has} 


proved himself an _ outstanding 
friend of the pilots. His testimony 
in behalf of the pilots at the Code 
hearing of Aug. 31st and the La- 
bor Board hearing of Dec. 14th, 
was based on an extensive practice 
and thorough knowledge of his sub- 
ject and it should prove very en- 
lightening. 

Dr. Greene is probably one of the 
best brain specialists in this coun- 
try. He enjoys an extensive prac- 
tice, which requires that he travel 
around the country a great deal. 
Therefore, Dr. Greene has acquired 
a transport pilot’s license and flies 
his own monocoupe all over the 
country. He is a past president of 
the Aero Medical Association of 
the United States and from point 
of service is the oldest flight sur- 
geon in the country. 

The Air Line Pilots should be 
grateful to Dr. Greene for his un- 
selfish (and incidentally uncompen- 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


| any evil, is given in the following excerpt from the minutes 
|of the hearing before the Fact Finding Committee in New 
| York: 

“Mr. B—: Mr. R., I would like to ask if you know any- 
thing about a pilots’ meeting that took place in New York 
between thé officials of North American Aviation Corpora- 
tion and pilots of that corporation about August of this 
year. 

“Mr. R.—: Yes, I am familiar with that meeting. 

“Mr. B.—: What did the pilots request at that meet- 
ing with regard to a pay basis? 

“Mr. R.—: Well, the meeting lasted three or four days 
and at this moment today I do not know what they wanted. 
Every day they came in with a different suggestion. 

“Mr. B.—: Do you mean to tell me that you sat in con- 
ference with them for two or three days and could not 
gather what they wanted ? 

“Mr. R.—: That is right. 

“Mr. B.—-: It is my understanding, although I was not 
there, that they presented their requests in writing. 


“Mr. R.—: Some of their requests were presented in 
writing. 
“Mr. B.—: And you have forgotten what they were? 


“Mr. R.—: That is right, I have forgotten what was 
‘in writing and what was discussed. Many methods of pay 
were discussed at that meeting.” 


The idea that disagreeable things can be overcome by 
ignoring them is not new, but we did not know that in this 
‘enlightened age intelligent people such as pilots are sup- 
| posed to be, could be sold by such “‘hokus pokus’”’. 

In a recent report to his members, President Harlan 
| Hull says “The Wayne Williams Case was discussed and 
'satisfactorily brought to completion.” We offer our con- 
' graulations for this excellent bit of justice, only we believe 
that the National Labor Board should have at least come 
in for Honorable Mention. 

We further note that Jack Thornberg asked to be re- 
lieved of duties assigned to him some weeks ago and re- 
|turned to copilot duty. (What duties—and assigned by 

whom ?) 

| For the benefit of those who may not know who Jack 
| Thornberg is, we may say that we do not know either, but 
assume that he is a philanthropist who spends his time or- 
|ganizing company unions. 

Some of you may discern a moral or something in this 
recitation of facts, perhaps several according to your 
views. For instance the heroes, if you want to call them 
'that, of this story might say, “If you cannot get what you 
‘want without fighting for it, form a company union and 
take what you are offered.” The rest of you will probably 
say simply ‘Beware of Nice People’. 


——— 
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ARGUMENT 
PILOT IS MADE 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 


AIR FORCES TO 
BEMAINTAINED 


Review First Air Voyage 
| Attempted 150 Years Ago 


Five 








FOR CAPITOL TRIP 7 
OF ALPA HEAD 
IS DESCRIBED 


| Two Frenchmen Were Pioneers, Remaining Aloft in 
jualifica- BY A. J 7 LOVELL | : , Britain’s Air Minister De- Balloon Nearly An Hour, Kelley Writes 
ting that (Continued from Page 3) _clares That Country Should | geen 
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B. of L. F. & E. Appears 
in Fliers’ Behalf 


PILOTS’ FRIEND 


Gives ALPA Benefit of Ex-| 


perience in Wage Ques- 
tions and Seniority 


The twenty-one recognized rail- 
road associations have always ex- 
tended the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion their unqualified and whole- 
hearted support. This powerful 
group, second only to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in size, 
came to our assistance during the 
recent activities in Washington, by 
sending Arthur J. Lovell, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen & En- 
ginemen, to testify in behalf of the 
pilots on wages, hours and senior- 
ity, giving us the benefit of the 
railroads’ experience on these ques- 
tions. 

At the meetings of the Fact 
Finding Committee in New York 
and at the Code and National La- 
bor Board hearings in Washington, 
Mr. Lovell pointed out that the 
railroads have tried all systems of 
paying their train crews and that 
the mileage system which has now 
been in use on the railroads for 
many years has proved beyond 
doubt that this is the only fair and 
equitable method of pay. He also 
testified that a strict adherence to 
the principle of seniority had work- 
ed out very satisfactorily on the 
railroads for many years. 

The former president of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, 
Mr. D. B. Robertson, who heads 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, has been a 
constant friend to the Air Line 
Pilots. The present head of the 
Railway Labor Executives is Mr. 
A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men. Mr. Whitney has done much 
for the pilots. His son, Major Lafe- 
ton Whitney, is a pilot and mem- 
ber of the Air Corps Reserve, and 
therefore Mr. Whitney’s interest in 
aviation is natural. 


Arthur Lovell is one of the finest | 


and most able witnesses ever to 
appear for our cause. He is an old 
railroad engineer with some thirty 
years active service and, perhaps 
because he is absolutely honest and 
sincere, his arguments are unfail- 
ingly convincing. The pilots in and 
around Washington have come to 
know Mr. Lovell and to hold him 
in the highest regard. 

Mr. Lovell’s speech before the 
Labor Board follows: 

Mr. Lovell: Transportation has 
been one of the most important 
things throughout the entire his- 
tory of this world. 

Public transportation in this 
country up to one hundred years 
ago, was by canal, barge, and stage 
coach. The railroad superseded 
that, and for one hundred years, 
they have held the principal part 
of the scene. 

More recently, we have motor 
busses and trucks and airplanes. 
They are all necessary forms of 
transportation. 

In the railroad industry, they 
have carried out all of the schemes 
of pay, compensation on railroad 
employees that have been suggested 
here, and they have all failed but 
one. The trip rate, the day rate, 
and these other forms, all of these 
other kinds of bases, have been 
tried out. They have gone 


through the test. After all of these | 


years, and based on the practical 
experience of the industry we, 
throughout the railroad industry, 
universally employ, for employees 
in engine and train service, men 
who are comparable to these pilots; 
that is to say, men who handle 
transportation, they are paid on 
the basis of miles and hours. 

The significance of the term 
“miles and hours” simply means 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 


|pilots. We kept this matter confi- | 


|dential until we were advised by | 
| several authorities in the organized | 
labor and newspaper worlds, to ex- | 
| pose the attempt of the companies. | 
It was only after several days of 
silence that they finally admitted 
ownership. 

Strangely enough, we have been 
severely criticized for exposing this | 
now famous full page proof. If 
there is any criticism due the As- 
sociation for exposing this destruc- 
tive attempt of the companies 
against the piloting profession, 
then how about criticising those 
who originated and wrote the ad- 
vertisement? Incidentally, the ad 
was much too complete and detail- 
ed simply to be the work of some 
ambitious advertising agency, 
the companies alibied. 

At any rate, from this point on 
things waxed hot until October 4th, 
at which time a hearing was called 
by the National Labor Board to 
look into the pilot-company trouble. 
All members have copies of the 
minutes of this hearing. 


as 


Fact Finding Report 

The next move was made by the 
Labor Board, which appointed a 
Fact Finding Committee to investi- 
gate the facts. The Fact Finding 
Committee met in New York and 
eventually submitted a report to 
the Labor Board. The Labor Board 
returned the report to the Fact 
Finding Committee with the re- 
quest that a further investigation 
be made. The Fact Finding Com- 
mittee re-convened and a second 
and very complete report was sub- 
mitted to the Labor Board. The 
representative of the companies re- 
fused to sign the final report but 
no minority report was submitted. 

A final hearing was at last held 
on December 14th. The matter is 
now in the hands of the Labor 
Board for decision; all of the facts 
and evidence now being in_ its 
hands. 

It might be said that the situa- 
tion at present is in much the same 
state of affairs as a trial in a court 
of law. The National Labor Board 
is acting as the court. It has heard 
the evidence and a decision on the 
issue will shortly be made by the 
Board in executive session. 

There are many rumors, which 
is a natural aftermath in a fight of 
this kind -—— that this and that was 
done, etc., — at great length, but 
the truth of the matter is that it 
was a long, hard and at times bit- 
ter fight and as far as the Pilots’ 
Association is concerned, (and I 
think I should know because I was 
present at every hearing and heard 
every word that was spoken) in 
spite of the accusations made by 
the opposing side, the pilots con- 
ducted this fight in a strictly ethi- 
eal, clean and _ straight-forward 
manner.’ As far as the companies 


are concerned, their criticisms are - 


of their own design and used 
|simply as a weapon in their fight 
against us. 
Expect Decision 

It may be interesting to our 
membership to know that at recent 
conferences between pilots and 
company officials, certain leading 
companies calmly stated their in- 
tentions of flying their pilots 18,- 
000 to 20,000 miles per month. It 
takes little imagination to realize 
what this means and what the com- 
panies are expecting of their pilots; 
all of which are unanswerable ar- 
guments for complete unity of the 
pilots for self-protection as well as 
safety to the traveling public. 

Taking into consideration the 
fact that the average mileage flown 
per month by the air line pilot to 


|day is 8,000, and the average fa 


tality is one pilot per 29 days, the 
odds are certainly against us if we 
are to be forced to travel through 
18,000 to 20,000 miles of the) 
weather and other hazards of air 
line flying, each month, in 200 mile | 
per hour equipment. 

The reasons for organization 
should become evident to even the 


| from 
| Times, 


Surveys continue to show that 
there is an extremely unsettled 
condition in Europe. 

Foreign powers are maintaining 


|large armies and increasing their 
|military strength, especially in the 


air. 

According to a_ special cable 
London to the New York 

Lord Londonderry sees 
cause for alarm in the aviation de- 
velopment of Japan and Russia. 

The Air Minister said during the 
discussion in Parliament regarding 
Britain’s waning air power, “that 
Britain cannot accept continuance 
of her inferiority. If parity cannot 
be secured by reductions elsewhere, 
then the converse proposition must 
follow and we shall have no option 
but to begin to build upward while 
continuing our efforts to secure an 
international agreement in fixing 
parity at the lowest level to which 
other nations will subscribe.” 

France Leads 

As France, the highest power, 
has 1,650 war planes against Brit- 
ain’s 850, speculation is to the ef- 
fect that Britain is prepared to 
build 800 more first-line planes. 

The London Times remarks edi- 
torially: 

“A year ago a proposal was ad- 
vanced by the British delegation in 
Geneva that other countries should 
reduce to the British level and then 
there should be a_ general all 
around reduction by _ one-third. 
NO OTHER COUNTRY ACCEPT- 
ED THE PROPOSAL; STILL 
LESS HAS ACTED ON IT.” 

As Mr. Hearst points out, the 
next war is going to be fought and 
decided in the air. Mr. Hearst is 
well qualified to voice his opinion 
regarding air matters. Only 
recently, Mr. Arthur’ Brisbane 
wrote in his world famous column, 
“TODAY” concerning a new air- 
port built by Mr. Hearst on his 
San Simeon ranch. 

Brisbane Story 

Mr. Brisbane said, “the. new 
landing field, recently completed, 
opposite the old one, built and 
lighted on government specifica- 
tions, had all the floodlights turned 
on, and presently W. R. Hearst 
flew in from Los Angeles, having 
left his ranch at 11 a. m. and spent 
six working hours in Los Angeles.” 

Mr. Hearst has five sons, all o 
whom fiy; the three oldest are 
pilots. 

In the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion there are many reserve officers 
with thousands of flying hours to 
their credit. They represent the 
most expert potential military 
group available to this country, 
should an emergency arise, that it 
would be possible to create. 

Accordingly, Congress would be 
doing the nation an economic as 
well as a patriotic act by aiding the 
air mail and its fliers. 








most obtuse. 

We are in this thing to protect 
ourselves and unless we do so the 
end of the piloting profession is 
just around the corner. 

As I reflect on the happenings 
of the last three or four months, I 
can state one thing with absolute 
conviction in my heart, and that is, 
that any group of workers — pro- 
fessional, non-professional or semi- 
professional—unless organized for 
their mutual protection and are 
also financially able to secure com- 
petent representation, face a dark 
future. 

To those of our members who 
have taken their organization seri- 


| ously and have done their part dur- 


ing the recent activities, a great 
deal of credit is due. They may 
well be proud of the stand they 
teok. To those who faltered, dis- 
playing cowardice or indifference, 
they certainly have added nothing 
to the traditions of their profes- 


|sion; one of the greatest of mod- 


ern times. 
A favorable decision by the Na- 


| tional Labor Board is hoped for in 


the very near future. 


by Mr. Kelley of the Erie, 


| This story about man’s first aer- 


|ial voyage broke 150 years ago. To 
|be exact, it was the 21st day of 
|November, 1783, that the events 
jherein related took place. Inciden- 
| tally, it was on a Friday. 

| Two Frenchmen, Pilatre de Roz- | 
ier and the Marquis d’ Arlande, | 
were the first persons to traverse 
the air. The balloon, or airship, in 
which they remained aloft for near- 
|ly half an hour, was 74 feet high 
land 48 feet in diameter. It was! 
{composed of patchcloth covered | 
with a specially made paper. At its 
base was a wicker basket in which | 
the passengers stood erect. As a| 
lifting power the bag was inflated 
with hot air from an iron choffer 
placed beneath it in which ten 
pounds of moist straw and wool 
were burned. 





Gave Demonstration 

A few weeks prior to this Ste- 
phen and Joseph Montgolfier, paper 
manufacturers at Annonay, in 
France, gave a demonstration of 
their invention (the balloon) be- 
fore King Louis XVI, who after- 
ward died by the guillotine, and the 
royal family. A sheep, a duck and 
a rooster were placed in the willow 
basket attached to the lower part 
of the flying contrivance. These 
voyageurs reached the ground 
again in safety. 

The king was so delighted with 
the exhibition that he ordered the 
Montgolfier brothers to repeat it, 
and decreed that the next experi- 
ment be carried out with two felons 
awaiting death as the passengers. 

Pilatre de Rozier, who had be- 
come interested in air navigation, 
appealed to the kind that he be al- 
lowed the “honor and glory of be- 
ing the first person to ascend into 
the air”. After much persuasion 
permission was granted. The gal- 
lant de Rozier invited the Marquis 
d’ Arlande to accompany him, and 
thus was the first aerial voyage in 
the world’s history by man success- 
fully accomplished. They sailed 
across the Seine and over a con- 
siderable part of Paris. 

Victim of Devotion 

A year and a half later de Rozier 
fell a victim to his devotion to 
aeronautics in an attempt to outdo 
Mons. Blanchard, who crossed the 
English channel from Dover to Cal- 
ais in a Montgolfier in circum- 
stances of almost unparalleled dan- 
ger. De Rozier constructed a com- 
pound airship, consisting of a hy- 
drogen gas balloon above and a 
Montgolfier beneath. He essayed to 
fly from Boulogne to Paris, a dis- 
tance of 140 miles. 

A few minutes after ascending 
he attempted to open the valve of 
the hydrogen balloon by a rope at- 
tached to it, causing a rent in the 
bag, which rapidly emptied itself 
of gas and falling on the Mont- | 
golfier. The fire in the latter not 
being kindled the ship fell to the 
earth and de Rozier perished—the | 
first to lose his life in man’s at-| 
tempt to conquer the air. 

The first aerial voyage in the 


United States was made at Phila- 


delphia in 1793 by Blanchard. 
President George Washington was 
one of the spectators. Someone’! 
jokingly asked the president just 
before the balloon ascended if he 
would like to accompany the aero- 
naut. | 

“No,” he replied, “I don’t care 

to die that way.” | 
The Most Celebrated 

The most celebrated aeronaut of 
his day was Charles Green, an 
| Englishman, who was born in 1785. 
|He made his first ascent in 1821 in 
|a balloon filled with coal gas, be- 
ing the first person to ascend in a 
|balloon so inflated. Before that 
pure hydrogen gas was used, a sub- 
stance very expensive. 

All together Green made 527 
trips to the clouds. His longest 
flight and up to that time the long- 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 


The AIR LINE PILOT is privileged to reprint the following story 
(Pa.) Times: 
Mr. Kelley was formerly of the Chicago Daily Tribune. 








Great Strides 
Mark 30-Year 
History of Air 


Reprinted Through Courtesy 
of the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner 


By WILLIAM WESTLAKE 

Reprinted through the courtesy 
of the Chicago Herald and Exam- 
iner. 

Since the original flight of the 
Wright brothers, thirty years ago 
the airplane has established itself 
as an indispensable unit in national 
transportation and communication. 

Orville Wright, who was the first 
to fly in the “flying machine”’ built 
by Orville and the late Wilbur 
Wright, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., has 
lived to see his dream come true. 
On the first flight, December 17, 
1903, the fragile plane, powered 
with a 16-horsepower motor, flew 
120 feet and lasted only twelve 
seconds. 

Phenomenal Growth 

Since then the airplane has 
spanned oceans, crossed the United 
States in continuous flight, and a 
worldwide network .of airplane 
service has been established. 

In the thiry years of its exist- 
ence, the airplane has definitely es- 
tablished itself as a commercial 
carrier of passengers, mail and ex- 
press. Planes operated on regular 
schedules over established routes in 
this country now fly 150,000 miles 
a day on an air network totaling 
25,000 miles. 

In recent years air transporta- 
tion has progressed at rapid tempo 
and during the period of depression 
air lines carried more passengers 
than ever before. With air mail 
operations as a keynote, a nation- 
wide network has been developed 
giving forty-five states daily air 
service. Over this network approxi- 
mately 1,320 tons of express, 3,686 
tons of air mail and 650,000 pas- 
sengers are carried yearly. 

Greater Dependability 

Simultaneous with the growth of 
air transportation, there has come 
improved performance record and 
greater dependability. An example 
of this is the record established by 
United Air Lines for six months on 
the Chicago-San Francisco division 
of its coast-to-coast route, when it 
completed 99.44 per cent of all 
scheduled mileage and out of 1,457 
scheduled trips only 172 were two 
or more hours late. 

In 1908 the top speed of planes 
was forty miles an hour and in 
1929 the average cruising speed of 
passenger planes had been brought 
up to 100 miles an hour. In the 
past year, however, new twin-mo- 
tored planes have been added to 
air lines, giving a speed of 165 
miles an hour. 


SELLS HOLDINGS 





Transcontinental Air Transport, 
Inc., in which North American 
Aviation, Inc., is a _ substantial 
stockholder, has sold its holdings in 
Northwest Airways. 

According to Chester W. Cut- 
hell, partner in Cuthell, Hotchkiss 
& Mills, attorneys for Transconti- 
nental, this represented about 22 12 
per cent interest. 

No announcement was made as 
to the price of the sale nor the 
purchasers, but it is understood 
that St. Paul interests, which con- 
trol Northwest, were behind the 
deal. 

Mr. Cuthell said that the sale 
was made because operation in the 
northwest was not in line with the 
policy of Transcontinental holdings 
which are concentrated in the 


| southwest. 





Six 





NOTEDDOCTOR 
BEFORE LABOR 
BOARD GROUP 


| 
(Continued from Page 4) | 
sated) services in their behalf. His 
testimony before the last hearing 
of the National Labor Board on 
December 14th, was necessarily 
brief because of the time element, 
but he spoke rapidly and covered 
the ground thoroughly. | 
Dr. Greene’s Speech | 

Dr. Greene: Mr. Chairman and | 
members of the Board: 

On account of the limitation of 
time it will be impossible for me to 
deal as fully as I should like to do | 
with the human aspects of flying. | 


| 
| 





DR. GREENE 











I invite your attention to the ‘factor which comes into effect and 
fact that aviation is regarded as a} which comes into the picture of 


hazardous occupation ; that is mani- | a fety in connection with the op- 
festly evident from the very be- | eration of these planes. 
ginning of aviation, and has fol- The Aigher. the speed of the 
lowed it down to the present day. | , : eet te a 

P . | plane, it has been our observation, 

It is further evidenced by the h niet 7 scouted 
fact that in training the student |‘ reat a a on 
starts out with a very low speed | x th 

: ip- | everal years ago we recom- 
—* a ee i mended that they reduce the num- 

Then, as they progress, they are | ber of flying hours to about ninety. 
placed in faster equipment, and| We reiterated that opinion in 
they are very carefully checked up | Chicago, when we were in the con- 
before they are permitted to use| vention there, and we recommend- 
this faster equipment. {ed a reduction in flying hours be- 

I am speaking purely in a profes- | cause we feel that the flying of 
sional capacity. I have no financial | high speed airplanes, not in very 
interest in this matter, nor have! fine weather, but in foggy or in 
the doctors who conduct the ex-|more or less bad weather was go- 
aminations of these pilots all over |ing to increase the exhaustion fac- 
this land any particular financial! tor very rapidly, and bring it to a 
interest. They cannot have, be-| dangerous point. 
cause their fees are fixed by the We recommended a further re- 
Department of Aeronautics. duction, in the interests of these 

Therefore, they cannot have any people, strictly from the medical 
particular financial interest which standpoint, and this comes from 
will affect their opinion one way or’ those medical men who have spe- 
the other. cialized in this branch, and they 

I might say on behalf of the pro-' are very technical in experience, 
fession that these examinations are | and practical in its application, and 
being conducted for a very low fee, , their recommendation has the force 
and an extremely low compensation | of both experience and study be- 
for the service rendered. hind it. 

I believe that the doctors of the I am satisfied that the airline 
land that have been confronted |operators, themselves, recognize 
with dealing with the population of | the fact that there probably should 
the country, if they were dealing | be a reduction of flying hours, and 
with a situation where they had|they quoted the Director of the 
some very good but unknown rea- Bureau of Aeronautics, Mr. Vidal, 
son for a very high death rate, one as agreeing to that. 
which is as high as it is in this pro- Before the Fact Finding Commit- 
fession, they would receive, unso- tee, which was in New York, cer- 
licited, large sums of money and | tain doctors testified and made cer- 


the wholehearted support of the) 


entire country in their efforts to 
stamp out such a high death rate 
as prevails in this particular pro- 


tain statements, under the stress of 
an oral examination, and without 


| the careful study that should char- 


acterize a doctor’s pronouncement 


fession. 

The reason that we do not have 
that is because here we are dealing | 
with a very small number of men. 

We have a few hundred men 
who are indulging in the hazardous 
occupation.of flying. 

In spite of the much vaunted use 
of the radio, and the facilities in 
the way of beacons, and night 
lights on lighted fields, the illumi- 
nated airways, and the beacons, 


upon such a serious thing. 

These statements are at variance 
with other statements that they 
|have made. 

I was prepared to quote state- 
ments from articles which they 
have written, but not under the 
stress and strain and turmoil of an 
examination before a committee, 
but they were the careful and stud- 
ied statements that they made in 
the quiet of their studies when they 





and so forth, there is occurring 
among their members every 29% 
days, and has occurred for the last 
five and one-half years, one death 
in this small group of men. 

There is no argument that the 
hazard is very, very high in their | 
occupation. 

We feel that we can not become | 
too careful up to a certain point in | 
this matter of the hours of flying. 

Up to a certain point it is safe | 
to fly so many hours a month, but 
I think it is imperative that we do| 
not go beyond that point. 

We feel that these pilots are! 
properly classified as not being 
even a trade, but being a profes-| 
sion, a rather high profession, and | 
the reason we say they are pro- 
fessional men is for the reason that 
their work is dependent upon their | 
basic education and their work is| 
largely mental in effort rather than | 
physical in effort. 

Their work, in a way, is one of 
responsibility not only for their 
own lives but the lives of those 
that constitute their human cargo. 

I think unquestionably that it is 
dangerous to ignore and to try to 
deny the fact that there is a high 
degree of mental fatigue, and there 
is a nervous and mental exhaustion 








were giving this thing the mature 
and careful and calm consideration 
that it deserves. 

These statements which they 
made in these books which I have 
here will show quite a different sit- 
uation. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Board, I, as a rep- 
resentative of the medical profes- 
sion, simply wish to interject this 
word of warning: 

We are probably dealing with a 
problem, the intricacies of which 
have not been adequately stated, 
nor have they been comprehended. 

The doctors recommend a pro- 
gram of conservatism particularly 
in aviation, the tragic history of 
which has started from the very 
first plane that flew up until the 
present date. 

The aviation history from its 
very inception has been filled with 
these unfortunate deaths of the 
brave men who went up into the 
air. 

We recommend that there be no 
policy adopted which will jeopar- 
dize the human interest involved in 
the pilot and the human cargo 
which they transport. 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 


 Resiew First Air Trip 
Made 150 Years Ago 
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lest on record, was on November 7, | 


| 1836, when he sailed from London 
ito Germany. 
panied him. They left London at 


1:30 p. m. and crossing the English | 


|channel from Dover the same eve- 
|ning descended the next morning 
at 7 o’clock near the village of 
Weiburg, in the duchy of Nassau, 
Germany. 
| Not knowing to what part of the 
globe he might be blown, Green 
| provided himself with letters of in- 
troduction to all foreign rulers and 
| potentates. When daylight came he 
| found himself over a large body of 
water (the North Sea) but he had 
no idea what part of the world he 
was traversing. After several hours 
in which he saw nothing but the 
sky above and the blue waters be- 
low land was sighted. A river was 
described, and one of Green’s com- 
panions who had traveled exten- 
sively, expressed the belief that it 
was the Rhine. It was the famed 
Rhine. 
Natives Were Excited 
Soon after a landing was made 


the natives came rushing to the’ 


spot and were no less excited than 
were the Parisians who nearly a 
century later welcomed America’s 
Lindbergh after his epochal flight 
across the Atlantic. 

In 1840, Green advanced the idea 
of crossing the Atlantic in a bal- 
loon, and exhibited the model of his 
airship at the Polytechnic Institute 
in London. The newspapers ridi- 
culed the idea and some of them 
expressed the opinion that Mr. 
Green was “flighty”, which wasn’t 
such a bad English joke. 

Prof. John Wise, of Lancaster, 
Pa., who was a contemporary of 
Green, also was ambitious to cross 
the Atlantic in a balloon. In 1843 
he petitioned Congress for the 
necessary means to construct an 
aerostat (a flying machine) “one 
hundred feet in diameter, of sub- 
stantial domestic drilling, with a 
seaboat, capable of enduring the 
ocean for a car, and so constructed 
that its masts and rigging may be 
stowed ready for erection into sea 
service at any time that emergency 
might require.” 

The petition, which was dated 
December 20, 18438, further certi- 
fies: 

Reveals Advantage 

“That by taking advantage of the 
current from west to east, which, 
governed by a great general law, 
blows at all times around the globe, 
it was quite practicable, from the 
improved state to which aeronautic 
machinery can now be perfected, 
to travel eastward in a balloon 
with a velocity that would circum- 
navigate the globe in thirty or 
forty days, and that the aeronaut 
by taking advantage of the local 
currents, could vary from a straight 
course thirty or forty degrees from 
the latitude of departure, so as to 
be able to leave dispatches in Eu- 
rope and China and return by way 
of Oregon territory to Washing- 
ton city.” 

The petition was referred to the 
committee of naval affairs and no 
action was taken. 

Some 15 years later there was 
held in New York a convention of 
aeronauts which Prof. Wise at- 
tended, and where he received his 
theory of a constant easterly cur- 
rent, and the possibility of a trans- 
atlantic flight. O. H. Gager of Bos- 
ton, who attended the convention, 
was so impressed with the theory 
paid any certain amount of money, 








or whether they are paid on a mile- 
age basis or an hourly basis; that 
makes no difference to me. 

My only interest is that this 
Board should have some enlighten- 
ment on the question of creating 
proper trade practices and conduct 
on the part of these men that will 
cause them to do the things that 
will further safeguard human lives 
in the form of passengers and 
pilots in the planes that go up 
every day in this country. 

We simply want to safeguard 


the human family, which is under | ing like a bird! 
I wish to emphasize the fact that | the special care of-the physician of 


I have no interest in the men being | this country. 


Two friends accom- | 
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of three voyages, the first from St.| four miles a minute with safety is | 


Louis to New York, then one from the goal of the near future on the 
San Francisco to New York, to be | continental airways. 
followed by the transatlantic at-| By next year the report con- 
itempt, depending upon the suc-|tinues the regular running time 
cess of the test flights. from coast to coast will be cut to 
Seected fer Mow Yack 18 hours and 30 minutes. This is 
The Atlantic, that being the} rm poo ng under as schedules. 
name of the balloon that was built | see a See _— 
for the experiment, started from | Traffic Report 
St. Louis on its voyage to New|, It was the Aeronautical Cham- 
|ber of Commerce that presented 


York on July 1, 1859. It carried as 
passengers, Mr. Gager, John La- 
mountain, who built the contriv- 
ance, and Prof. Wise. The voyage 
was made across country, north 
over the great lakes, when the bal- 
loon was struck by a strong gale, 
which carried it south over New 
York state into a forest. 

Near Watertown, in Jefferson 
county, the balloon was wrecked. 
The passengers escaped with only 
slight injuries. The trip which was 
made in nineteen hours, was con- 
sidered successful in proving Wise’s 
theory of an easterly air current 
and of demonstrating the possibil- 
ity of long-sustained flights. 

In all probability is was the ac- 
complishments of Green and Wise 
in the field of aeronautics that in- 


spired John T. Trowbridge to write ' 


the humorous poem, “Darius Green 
And His Flying-machine”. Fifty 
years ago there wasn’t a district 
school in America at which the trib- 
ulations of Darius Green were not 
told by some pupil at the Friday 
afternoon weekly “recitation”. I 
am prompted to reproduce a few 
of the introductory lines. 


“If ever there lived a Yankee lad, 
Wise or otherwise, good, or bad, 
Who, seeing the birds fly, didn’t 
jump 
With flapping arms from stake 
or stump. 
Or spreading the tail of his coat 
for a sail. 
Take a soaring leap from post or 
rail, 
And wonder why he couldn’t fly, 
And flap and flutter and wish 


‘the original code for the air in- 


| dustry, which was so bitterly de- 
| nounced by Major Fiorello La 
Guardia, present mayor of New 
| York, who stated that the pro- 
| posed code would reduce the salar- 
ies of line pilots to the level of 
truck drivers. It would also add to 
| their flying hours, which Dr. Ralph 
|Greene pointed out would not be in 
|the best interests of safety. The 
| code also advocated the hourly 
basis of pay, but it did not make 
any mention of these new speed 
| schedules, which would further re- 
;duce the pay of line pilots. 
| An average of 1,460 passengers, 
| 750,000 letters, and 4,600 pounds 
|of express were flown daily during 
| the first eight months of 1933. 

Since 1926 the number of air 
stops has grown from 23 to 178. 
There are now 600 American op- 
erated airliners, or one plane to 
,every nine Pullman cars. 

Add 60 New Planes 

United Airlines recently put 60 
new Boeings, costing approximately 
three and a half million dollars, in 
_ operation. They cruise at 171 miles 
an hour, carry ten passengers and 
500 pounds of mail. 

This line makes eleven trips a 
day in both directions across the 
continent. The scheduled time is 20 
|hours and 30 minutes. 

Transcontinental and Western 
| Airways has just received the first 
of its 25 new Douglas planes. This 
|ship, costing around $60,000, has 
a top speed of 200 miles an hour 
and cruises at 180 miles. 

Richard W. Robbins, president 


of the line, says its 14 passenger 
cabin is quieter than a Pullman 
car. It has steam heat and elec- 
tric refrigeration. 


and try, 
If ever you knew a country dunce 
Who didn’t try that as often as 


once, 
All I can say is that’s a sign 
He never would do for a hero 
of mine.” 


Change in Civilization 
Within the last third of a cen- 
tury, civilization has been trans- 
formed, it might be said, by the 
aeroplane, an American invention. 
December 17, next marks the thir- 


tieth anniversary of the pioneer 





WILL BUILD AIRWAYS 


Through an allotment of over 
$1,000,000 made by the Public 
Works Administration to the Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce, work will be started on 
five new lighted airways. 
| According to the PWA, air- 
| Ways for the Northern Transconti- 
|nental Route, for which no facili- 


flight of the Wright brothers from | ties are now provided, will be built 
Kill Devil Hill, on the North Caro-| at a cost of $665,455. The route 
lina seacoast, four miles from Kitty | will extend from Seattle to Min- 
Hawk. The first flight lasted 12 | neapolis. 
seconds; the second and third were | 
a little longer; the fourth lasted 59 | allotment and their cost are: Fargo, 
seconds, covering a distance of 853|N. D., to Pembina, N. D., $55,680; 
feet over the ground against a 20- St. Louis, Mo., te New Orleans, 
mile wind. |La., $161,169; Tulsa, Okla., to St. 
A huge granite memorial pylon | Louis, Mo., $143,454 and Galves- 
marks the spot where William and ton-Houston-Waco, Texas, $71,730. 
Orville Wright made their pioneer 
flight. William Wright died in 1912 | 


\a fake, and those which used it in- 
but Orville Wright, at the age of | jected such copy desk expressions 
| 62, still retains a keen interest in 


as “it is said” and “it is alleged”. 
aeronautical development. | 


Thought He Was Crazy 
In connection with this experi- A year or two before the Wright 
ment a good story is told by Harry brothers startled the world with 
P. Moore, a newspaper corres-|their daring flight on “man made 


pondent. Aware that the press of | wings”, I visited the carpenter 











|upon them if their efforts to fly| 15th and Chestnut streets, and 
| were unavailing, Wright brothers wrote a story for the Daily Times 
|used every prevention to prevent|about a “flying-machine”, upon 
|the news of their experiment from 'which the carpenter had been work- 
| reaching the public. |ing for several years. I remember 
| Mr. Moore obtained a tip from|it was propelled by a gasline en- 
some source and he wired his string | gine, and its inventor firmly be- 
lof papers — 21 of them — that he) lieved that he had conquered the 


j had the scoop of the century. Man|air. I thought he was crazy. 
Does anybody know whatever be- 


had conquered the air and was fly- | 
|came of the contrivance? It would 
Most of the papers refused the| be a most interesting relic for the 
story because it was believed to be | museum at the public library. 


Other airways to be built by the 5 that | 
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ARGUMENTFOR 
PILOT IS MADE 
BY A. J. LOVELL 


(Continued from Page 5) 
that the hours are to take care of 
the miles, more or less, when there 
is a delay of some kind that oc- 
curs. 

The airplane industry is no dif- 
ferent; its tickets, its passengers, 
they are sold by the mile, the mail 
that they carry, the express that 
they carry is by the mile, or any- 
thing else they carry is by the mile; 
it is all no different from the rail- 
roads. 

The 





railroads have their tickets, 


their express, their mails, and their | 
freight, and it is all carried and/| 


charged for by the mile. 

One of the factors that we think 
should be considered here, and we 
think the Board should be mindful 
of,—it has not been mentioned 
here, and I think, ‘and to my mind, 
it seems to transcend most of these 
things that have been brought up 
here—that is safety. 

On the railroads we have ex- 
pressed it particularly, and of re- 
cent years we have brought the 
idea of safety to the traveling pub- 
lic, as well as to the railroad em- 
ployees. 

Today it is safer to buy a ticket 
on any of the class-one steam rail- 
roads, and go to bed in a sleeping 
car, than it is to be any other place 
in this country. 

It used to be safer in the peni- 
tentiary, but they have had some 
riots recently, and it is now safer 
on the railroads than anywhere 
else. 

We have been on safety to the 
traveling public as one of the prime 
factors of our industry. It has been 
very beneficial to us. 

When people will conceive that 
they are safe on the airplanes, they 
will travel on them in far greater 
volume. They have been learning 
how to run these airplanes much 
better than in the past; they have 
been learning how to make them 
safe; they have been learning how 
to tell the public that story; they 
have been advancing progressively 
and rapidly. 

While they have been doing that, 
the railroads have been practically 
at a standstill. 

By that, I mean that their busi- 
ness has doubled and trebled and 
is still going on up. It is increasing 
and increasing. 

But, let me point out to you the 
necessity for safety in the airplane 
industry: They talk to you about 
the fine planes; they talk to you 
about all these brilliant and intelli- 
gent managers, and supervisors; 
they talk to you about these radios 
and beacons, the night landing 
views, and things of that sort; they 
talk to you about overhead, and 
their capitalization; they do not get 
very far away from the very vital 
factors involved here. All of these 
things have their place in the in- 
dustry, I am not slighting them in 
the least, but where is the keystone 
that holds all of these otherwise 
loose rocks together in the forma- 
tion of this industry. 

Let us not forget, after all of 
this is done, the man who runs the 
plane is, gentlemen, after all the 
airplane pilot, he is the man who is 
doing the real job. He is carrying 
in the hollow of his hands the most 
precious thing in existence, not dol- 
lars; not airplanes; not securities; 
but human lives. Human lives! 

You can replace these landing 
fields; you can replace these air- 


| planes; you can replace this cap- 


ital; you can replace these build- 
ings of various sorts; but you can- 
not replace human lives. 

If you want to keep these men 
contented, if you want to organize 
this business upon a sound, just, 


| and equitable basis upon which it 


can grow into the fine and large in- 
dustry that all of these employers 
and employees alike, hope that it 
will; you must pay these men upon 


| a sound basis, on a basis of mile- 


age, not on hours. 


You cannot receive your reve- 


\cial advisor to this Board, in com- 





CHANGE TERMINAL 
American Airways are now op- 
erating in and out of the Grand 


| AIR LINE NEWS n Alay an 


DEDICATE BASE United Airport. They left the Bur-| 
On December 3, 1933, the Inter-|bank field after doing business | 
national Airport Tampa, base of | there for the past two years. 
the Pan-American Airways passen- | —o— 
ger service between Tampa and| BAT OPERATES LINE 
Havana was dedicated by state and | Boeing Air Transport, following 


city officials. a sub-lease of the contract, has 
|taken over operation of the Port-| 





—O— 
PAYS DIVIDEND ( _Lak | 

The regular quarterly dividend | United Air Lines, formerly handled | 
of 75 cents a share on the pre-|by the Varney Air Lines division | 
ferred stock and 2 per cent in com- | of the company. . 
mon stock on the common, both| _ A re-fueling base and radio sta- | 
payable January 2 to stock of tion has been established at Eu- 
record December 5 was announced | ene, Ore. 
by the Directors of the North| 
American company. 


<a 
CHRISTENS PLANE 
—o— Barbara Dean Douglas, 9 oe 
jold daughter of Donald Douglas, 
basen — ogee gs “aig ed | head of the aircraft company bear- 
Aviation Department of the Hous- | !& his name, christened the Trans- 
ton, Tex., Chamber of Commerce | continental and Western Air trans- | 
to secure the establishment of a| Port City of Los Angeles. 
federal airway from Houston to| The plane, first of a fleet of 
Waco, connecting there with the thirty similar ships, is reported to 
Fort Worth- Brownsville airway have broken all commercial rec- 
now in operation. ords during tests. 
—O— 
3 BIDS FOR MAIL 
Three bids for air mail service 
between New Orleans and _ the 
Quarantine station at Pillottown, 
La., have been received by the 
Post Office Department. 
Those bidding were the Tropical 
Airways, New Orleans, $48 per 
round trip; Fogg-Farnsworth Fly- 








nues on a basis of mileage and pay 
your men on a basis of hours. It is 
unjust and it will not work out. 
If you want this thing to suc- 
ceed, you will have to pay them 
their proper compensation, instead 
of reducing their earnings; they 
should be paid on a mileage basis, 
the same basis on which the reve- 


nue of this airline industry is ing Service, Boston, $65 and John- 
based; because all of their tickets, son Airways, Inc., New Oleans, 
all of their charges are based on $70. 


miles, and not on hours. 

Gentlemen, you have been told 
that 200 miles an hour is the ex- 
treme limit, perhaps 300 miles an 
hour. I say to you that that is far 
from the limit; these men who have 
recently gone up in this Stratos- 
phere for ten miles have establish- 
ed something new. If their ideas 
are sound—and they are scientists, 
and should know what they are! 
talking about—we will be riding 
around at 500 and 600 miles an 
hour, and at the present rate of 
compensation, these airplane pilots 
would be paid very poorly indeed, 
because you will be eating break- 
fast in New York and having your 
dinner in gay Paree, or the reverse. 

Next, gentlemen, there is one 
thing other that I would like to in- 
ject into this thing that has not 
been mentioned before, the senior- 
ity system. That is something that 
must be inaugurated for a success- 
ful operation of this kind. 

We have tried all of the beauti- 
ful, fine-spun theories for 100 
years for handling men, and there 
are hundreds of them. We have 
tried out what has been called the 
merit basis, and every other basis 
that has been though up; and I am 
here to tell you today, on every 
class one railroad throughout the 
United States and in Canada, in 
which country it is equally true, on 
all of these railroads we have tried 
out as I said, these fine-spun series 
of trips and days, piecework, and 
all of that sort of thing, and we 
have worked out all of these 
schemes for the handling of men, 
and only seniority is the one that 
has survived. That is the only one | 
that will work. 


oxmmtiiieanieis 
I would like to impress it upon | NEW FLEET FOR NW 
you, just as forcefully as I can,| Northwest Airways has installed 


because I am not confused in this|a fleet of high performance Lock- | 
matter by being too close to it; I) 


am not directly interested; I am 
speaking dispassionately. I feel al- 
most as if I were called as a spe- 


— | 

SHOP AT FT. WORTH 

American Airways now has 16 
ships operating in and out of Fort 
Worth with new Lockheed Orions 
and Curtiss Condors replacing the | 
previous equipment and flying over | 
the Los Angeles-Cleveland route. 

Recently, the Southern Division 
Headquarters of American Airways 
was dedicated at Fort Worth. 

Over two hundred mechanics | 
and machinists work in the build-! 
ing which includes a repair shop, | 
sand blast and oil reclaiming unit, 
stock rooms and testing stands. 

-—O— 
FLIES FIRST MAIL 

Flying the seaplane “Chicagoff’’, 
30b Ellis of the Southern Alaskan | 
Airways arrived in Seattle recently | 
with the first official consignment 
of mail to be carried by plane from 
Ketchikan to Seattle. He also car- 
ried four passengers. 

A contract for carrying mail by 
airplane between Fairbanks and 
Fort Yukon for one trip was| 
awarded the Wien Airways of Fair- 
banks. 


a woe 
PAA BUYS PLANES 
Fairchild Aviation Corp., has 
been awarded the contract for six 
amphibion, 10 place, high speed 
airliners by Pan-American Air- 
ways. This marks the advent of the 
manufacturing company into the 
amphibion transport plane field. 
The award is the first equipment | 
order announced under the de- 
velopment program of the company | 
and follows the contracts placed | 
with other manufacturers for a) 
new series of trans-Atlantic ships. 


206 miles per hour. It will be pos- | 
sible to establish a schedule of 14} 
hours between Spokane and New 
York. 

Pilots Forrest E. Kelch and Al 
Olson of Northwest are flying on 
the extended run from Billings to 
Spokane. Earl Hale of .Billings is 
the relief pilot. 

-—O-—-— 
NEW SPEED RUNS 

American Airways are sponsor- 
ing a new high speed express serv- 
ice by which mail and freight leav- 
ing Detroit at 10:30 p. m. will be 
delivered in Los Angeles the fol- 
lowing afternoon. 


ing here, because I am a member 
of a railroad organization. 

I say to you again, we have been 
in the business for a long time and | 
I state to you collectively and dis- 
passionately, that there is indeed a 
great necessity for preserving these 
factors of just treatment and fair 
regulation by seniority, to the men 
that run the air lines. 

I feel almost as if I were a mem- 
ber of this Board or as a special 
advisor to it when I made these re- 
marks. 

I say to you again that the only 
successful way in which the men 
on these air lines may be treated is 
to give them a pay based on mile- 
age, a rule of seniority, and a fair 
compensation for their work. 


with a Lockheed transcontinental 
line through Cleveland at 1:10 
a. m. and lists Dallas at 8:04 a. m.; 
San Antonio at 11:59 a. m.; Los 
Angeles at 3:14 p. m., and San 
Francisco at 7:10 p. m. 


__THE AIR LINE PILOT __ 
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"ILLINOIS PILOTS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


By PILOT 
Being right in the midst of the 


up very much news of interest. I 
have requested the members to send 
in their notes, from the fields 


not received many. 
Art Chester is a member of 
whom we are proud, both for his 


|prowess in the racing and exhibi- 


tion end of the fiying game and his 
genius in keeping his equipment 
up to the minute. 

The city council of Joliet were 
to vote on the question of manage- 
ment of their Municipal Airport 
last week, and the name of Art 


|Chester was submitted as a can- 


didate. 

We hope that Art will decide to 
accept it, if it does not seriously 
interfere with his other activities. 

We received the application of 
Dr. Struzinski of Joliet last meet- 
ing. Welcome Doc. 

It is with profound regret that 
we report the sad occurrence at 
Ottawa that cost us another broth- 
er, Mr. Boyd Grover of Peoria. He, 
with a fellow member of the Air 
Line Pilots and a girl stewardess 
went on their last long flight, in 
line of duty, that the service might 
be maintained. May God rest their 
souls. 

The past week saw the 30th an- 
niversary of the first flight of man 
in a motor-drawn aeroplane, and 
it was most fittingly commemo- 
rated. 

The publicity hounds are still 
with us and never miss a chance to 


Affiliated with ALPA 


W. A. McHALE 
Mrs. Matty Laird, Miss Marge Mc- 


|holiday season, and also low tem-| Cormick, and a girl chute jumper 
| peratures, it is quite hard to dig|named Lynn Bess, Messrs. Scotty 


Maxwell, O’Carroll, Schlossberg, 
Stanley Hulquist, wing walker and 
stunt man, Mike Herman from 


land-Salt Lake City route of the|throughout the state, but I have Ford Lansink and last but not least, 


our old friend, Melvin, who keeps 
the boys supplied with chutes at 
Municipal Airport. 

The folks were gratefully re- 
ceived and made to feel at home. 
They put on a varied show of three 
hours duration each of the three 
days, and having followed on the 
heels of the American Air Aces, 
their show had to be good. 

The show being over, they head- 
ed the eight ships for Chicago and 
with the exception of the Fokker 
and Fledgeling the return was un- 
eventful. Not so with Ray Colton 
who after crossing the 6,000 ft. 
mountain range began to have 
some trouble, and as soon as he 
came.to the part of the country 
where they have hedges he began 
;to hop them. He finally staggered 
into town, minus a few lights and 
other trinkets which he had to 
leave as security for yalue receiv- 
ed. Ray’s experiences while flying 
the weather ship, helped him to 
minimize those happenings. 

The crowning achievement of all 
was the skillful piloting of the 
Wasp-powered Fokker, with a full 
load of passengers by ‘‘Red” Klein- 
man to a safe forced landing in a 
two by four field at Monterey, 
Tennessee. 

For miles around this was the 
only spot that even looked flat. It 
was so small that the ship, though 


|circus and demonstration at Ashe-' floor 


heed Orions, which will cruise at| 


Service out of Detroit connects | 


use flying and its personnel, to undamaged, had to be dismantled 


reach that part of the paper where and brought out to a place large 


the heavy ink is used. This type enough for take off. One of the 
never put anything into aviation, passengers said that to set a glass 
but have preyed on our boys for of beer down on that spot without 
the use of their ships and services, spilling it would be quite an ac- 
year after year. complishment. Well now that Red 

On Friday, Saturday and Sun- and all the rest are back safely, we 


|day, December 7, 8, 9, a caravan, will go back to the statement about 


most of whom were members of setting down the glass of beer. 
our association, accepted an invi- Last Saturday while in quest of 
tation to participate in an aerial news, I was ushered into a second 
room over Air Associates 
ville, North Carolina. It was held |store, after being duly finger- 
for the replenishment of the Bene-' printed by the gentleman at the 
fit Fund of the Police and Fire- main gate downstairs. I did not 
men’s Association. Eight ships from stay long, but all present either had 
Chicago made the trip and arrived or were having a good time, as the 
on time — three Lairds, two of guests of Air Associates, who de- 
Matty Laird’s, one of Tony Mach-' serve much credit for being so con- 
iwicz, one Butler Black Hawk, | siderate. 

owned by Dr. Franklin and flown The Christmas basket, which was 


by Horton Hale, one Travelair, raffled off at last meeting was won 


one Fledgeling, one Fokker owned by Bro. Flannery of Curtiss Rey- 
by the Monarch Air Service, nolds Airport. 

Messrs. O’Carroll and Schlossberg. The committees working 
The ships were flown by Charles hard on the new get-together 
Lehr, Ray Colton and Red Klein-| agreement of pilots and companies, 
man. In the party there were also! and it will be out soon. 


are 








Ex-TWA Pilot Writes ALPA 
Self Explanatory Letter 











METROPOLITAN AIRPORT, 
December 2, 1933. 

Mr. David L. Behncke, 

3145 West 63rd Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Dear Sir :— 


You were right and a lot of us out here have been wrong. 
Our friends, the management of TWA have very cleverly set up 
another association that is run without any expense to the mem- 
bers other than a dollar a month, and most of us fell for it and 
resigned from ALPA, feeling that the new organization would 
recognize seniority and other precepts that any pilots’ organiza- 
tion must be based upon to protect the interests of its members. 
T&WA was very clever about it. They at no time directly sug- 
|| gested that we resign from ALPA, altho we always knew the 

management was very antagonistic towards ALPA. They merely 
|| set up a guilded substitute (a gold brick) that would give us 
something for nothing, and a bunch of us dumb clucks fell for it. 

Yesterday, about twenty pilots and copilots were layed off 
thru the curtailment of operations. Some of the copilots had been 
with the company four or five years, several three years, altho at 
least seven copilots retained have been with the company five 
|| months or less. With the exception of one copilot, all of the older 
|| boys laid off had an SAT rating, altho I believe with the excep- 
tion of two, the younger ones retained also had the rating. 

Of course, after resigning from ALPA, far be it from me to 
come crying on your shoulder, but there are some of us out here 
that now realize the folly of our ways, and realize that ALPA 
was unselfishly working for the best interests of all pilots, even if 
we didn’t unqualifiedly subscribe to everything it was trying to 
|} do. I would appreciate hearing from you with any comments 
|| you may have to make on the situation. 
Yours sincerely, 


EX-TWA COPILOT RESIGNED FROM ALPA. 


| 
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SEN. WAGNER 
MINUTES ARE 
CONTINUED 


Resume Hearing Report 
With Mr. Olander Hav- 
ing the Floor | 





Mr. Olander: If that be the gen- 
eral attitude of all the companies, 
and that could be ascertained here, 
would it not be possible for them 
to agree to have some joint com- 
mittee appointed and to go ahead 
under Section 7a? 

The Chairman: And leave us out 
altogether? 

Mr. Olander: At least, act under 
your supervision and help, if they 
are all willing to recognize the | 
union and to deal with it. 

The Chairman: We never want 
to intrude except where it becomes 
absolutely necessary to protect | 
somebody’s rights, either employ- | 
ers’ or employees’. We have had 
cases where the employees were 
unreasonable, too. It works both | 
ways. 

Mr. Olander: 
all human. | 

Mr. Hogan: May I say one thing, | 
Mr. Chairman? That is, at a meet- | 
ing with the representatives I think | 
that our employees should select) 





Of course, we are 


their representatives and if they| @ 


want to name representatives of | 
the union or add representatives of | 
the union in addition, that is all| 
well and good. 

The Chairman: Are they not | 
members of the Association—your | 
pilots? | 

Mr. Hogan: Well, there is a great | 
deal of dispute as to whether they | 
are or not; some are and some are 
not. Lately, there has been pew 
talk of resignations. But my sug-| 
gestion would be that our employ- | 
ees elect a group. 

Mr. Olander: Then the gentle- 
man did not mean that he was will- | 
ing to recognize the Pilots’ Asso- | 
ciation? 

Mr. Hogan: I am willing to dis- 
cuss with our employees or repre- 
sentatives whom they select; but I 
insist that they have the right to 
select their own representatives. 

The Chairman: They have that 
right under the law, yes. 

Mr. Olander: Their names are‘ 
registered in a list given to you 
here. They are all members of the 
Association. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the sort of quibbling that we will 
run up against all the time. 

The Chairman: We have got to 
keep this discussion free from quib- 
bling. I am a member of the law 
profession. myself, but we are al- 
ways looking for technicalities, and 
we can do so much better when 
these technical gentlemen are not 
around at all. The Captain walked 
in here the other day and I know 
that he was ready to eat me up, and 
all of us. I mean, he looked angry. 
But before we got through talking 
it out, we were almost agreed. I} 
think if you and I, Captain, had to| 
settle this thing, it would have been 
settled the other day. 

Mr. Hogan: I do not want to be | 
technical in any way. I just say} 
that the employees have the right 
to select their own representatives 
and I think they ought to do it. | 

The Chairman: Unless they have | 
done it already. If they are mem- 
bers of an organization and they 
have got their representatives al- 
ready, then there is not any point 
about your suggestion. If they have | 


| 


not, then there ought to be an elec-| 








Pilot Pomreoy Runs 
Into Surprise Fog 


Pilot George Pomeroy recently 
met up with an unexpected fog 
which stole in upon Washington 
Airport making a safe landing im- 
possible. Nearby fields were zero- 
zero, so Pomeroy retraced his 
steps to Richmond landing twenty 
minutes before Richmond closed in. 





Pomeroy was carrying a copilot, 
hostess and ten passengers together 
with his regular load. 
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tion. We have ordered any number 
of elections. 

Mr. Hogan: If they vote to take 
three men, that is all right with us. 
We think they have the right to se- 
lect their own representatives. 

The Chairman: What did you 
mean when you said before that 
these lists were out of date? Do 
you mean that they have resigned 
from that organization? 

Mr. Hogan: Many of them have; 
yes, sir. 

The Chairman: 
know that? 

Mr. Hogan: Because I have seen 
copies of some letters of resigna- 
tion. 

The Chairman: How did you 
happen to see them? 

Mr. Hogan: Because I represent 
the company, Western Air, and the 
letters were sent to us by the pilots. 

The Chairman: You are not an 


How do you 


officer of the Association. Why 
should they send those letters to 
? 


Mr. Hogan: The pilots sent us 
copies of their resignations. 

The Chairman: How did they 
know that the company was inter- 
ested in them, interested in whe- 
ther they had resigned or not? 

Mr. Hogan: I imagine that if you 
were a pilot you could probably 


|answer that. 


The Chairman: What? 

Mr. Hogan: I imagine if you 
were a pilot that you could prob- 
ably answer that question. 

The Chairman: No; it might in- 
dicate that the company was evi- 
dencing a little interest in their 
welfare and in their resigning. 

Mr. Doe: We are interested in 
everything that they are doing, 
Senator. 

The Chairman: That is some- 
thing you ought not to be inter- 
ested in, because it is none of your 
business. 

Mr. Hogan: If a pilot sends us a 


AIR ROMANCE 


|ney. I am also the secretary and | ant things. The big fellow can take 


HEARING WILL 
—— BE CONCLUDED 
IN NEXT ISSUE 


'ALPA Cause Received by 
| Senator Wagner; Pildts 
Commended 
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jlow who needs the protection of 
|\the Government. There are those 
who want to exploit labor. That 
has been so in the history of all 
affairs. Exploitation has been pre- 
vented only by governmental inter- 
vention. So do not think that any 
|man’s rights are too small for us 
|to deal with. That is my view about 
it. 

Mr. Pruitt: There are some 
things of relatively greater import- 
ance than others, however. 

The Chairman: Nothing is great- 
|er than the individual’s rights and 
the smaller he is, the more helpless 
he is, and the nrore he needs our 
help. 

Mr. Pruitt: In this particular 
case we do not think that there is 
any serious controversy between 
American Airways and its pilots. 

The Chairman: There may not 
be, but reading this brief that has 
been read to us—of course, that 
may be inaccurate; I do not know 
—but at this stage of our efforts at 
recovery the contention is that you 


cent. Now, do you not think that 
that ought to be of some concern 
to us? 

Mr. Pruitt: Not American <Air- 
ways. There is no such contention. 

The Chairman: I do not know; I 
am not discriminating between the 
| companies. Maybe your company is 
dffierent. Maybe these figures that 
; were read are wrong. I think the 
facts ought to be determined, how- 
ever, whether they are right or 
whether they are wrong. Don’t 

you? ~ 

Mr. Pruitt: I think we ought to 
try to get together. 

The Chairman: Very well. 

Mr. Pruitt: 
| going to propose, if you will let me 
Photo Courtesy of Chicago Tribune. | proceed. 

: The Chairman: That is fine. 

Mr. Pruitt: First, I want to talk 
for a minute or two about the 
N. R. A. There seems to be some 
intimation here that the air trans- 
|port lines have been trying to 
|evade getting under a code. Asa 
matter of fact, they have been try- 
ing for five or six weeks to get one 
| that could be agreed upon and only 
on Monday of this week we had 








perhaps I do not have entirely the 
legal viewpoint. 

The Chairman: I am not con- 
demning my own profession. 

Mr. Pruitt: Well, you have sort 
of graduated from our profession 
and gone into the upper heights 
where you do not have to depend 
upon fees and squabbles. 


KNOT IS TIED 
FOR HURLEYS 


NAT Pilot and Stewardess 
Martin of Nebraska 


Married The Chairman: Well, you are all| Wiat was supposed to.be the last 
=< wrong about that. I am still prac-| nq final conference with the Ad- 
Pilot John W. Hurley of the tcing law. ministrator. We are expecting to 


Mr. Pruitt: Unfortunately, Sena- | 
tor, Mr. Seymour, who could ex-| 
press our viewpoint much better 
than I possibly could, has been 
talking so much in the last four or 
five days to pilots and other people, 
and has gotten so many Washing- 
ton cold bugs, that he has lost his 


che and so I beg to talk for him| ‘phe natural place to take care of 


. -,| pilots’ wages and working hours 
So I hope you will pardon me, if | Pl s d g 
I do the best I can. I would like to| ONG have been in the code, but 
say in the beginning that I have The Chairman: Well, wa 
een considerably impressed by eta ‘you sneak ra jin yo aga 
what Mr. Olander has said here, iii te Il sia ineaciee 
and I think that if negotiations be- | sid bs j 
tween an employer and an em-| (Continued Next Issue) 
ployee had been carried on in the | 
| spirit that he speaks of, with a mu- | TWO ON PLANE 
SAVED AFTER 7 


eee TL |tual desire to co-operate and get 
letter, we receive the letter. If be | seapther, iene ene ta: tae es HOURS IN LAKE 


thinks we are interested in it and| \. ; = 
he wants to send it to us, that is| difficulty and very little necessity 


his affair. of bothering gentlemen like you 


The Chairman: When a man 
working for a concern is a member 


United Air Lines recently married 
Miss Ethel May Martin of Alma, 
Neb., a stewardess on the same 
line. 

The ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. John M. Schneider, pastor 
of the Albany Park Methodist Epis- 
copal church. 

The romance of the skies began 
when the two were members of the 
same crew flying between Chicago 
and the East. 

Hurley is an ensign in the naval 
reserve and his attendants at the 
wedding were officers from the) 
Great Lakes air base. The bride’s 
attendants were stewardesses on 
the air line. 


hear from him today or tomorrow 


factory. 

As far as our company is con- 
cerned, we have sent out the or- 
ders to put operations under what 
| we think the Code is going to pro- 
vide for when it is adopted. 











|a matter like this, when there are|sinking plane in snow-driven Lake 


of a union and he resigns from that Saaeeine inch deal Gate ream ge Pegged pion peer 
union and then hurries to tell his| care of, ‘aie Sean pec cog syed 
=. pig et 1 I “ag woe Z The Chairman: Nobody’s rights | forced to land in the water by en- 
, _ can under-' are too small to be taken care of.| gine fail 
stand. The suggestion might have | + d a ca 
come that he ought to resign. ee —| = Pane, 50 SE, one 
oug esign stand that. I know that every once|carrying mail and express from 
Mr. Pruitt: May I make a state-' in a while somebody tries to im-| Milwaukee to Grand Rapids, where 
ment, Mr. Chairman? press upon me my importance or|it was scheduled to make connec- 
The Chairman: This is another|the importance of the members of | tions with a plane bound for De- 
lawyer. the Board, that we ought not to be|troit. It was piloted by H. P. 
Mr. Pruitt: My name is R. S.| dealing with these trifies. It is the | (“Pat”) Gossett and B. W. Cray- 
Pruitt. I am the companies’ attor- | trifles that I think are the import-|craft, both of whom were reported 
suffering from cold and exposure, 
but otherwise unhurt. 





general counsel and a director, so|care of himself. It is the little fel- 


are reducing salaries by 30 per | 


\ 1 > yo In a thrilling last-minute rescue, | 
and asking for your intervention in |two aviators were taken from their 








That is what I am | 


as to whether everything is satis- | 
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